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gaiscellaneous. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ANNIVERSARIES. 

The General Association of New Hampshi:e met 
at Meredith, on Tuesday Sept. 2. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the reports of 
the different local associations m the state were pre- 
sented. These reports exhibited a sniall but contin- 
ual increase of the churches in numbers and charities. 
Revivals have been less frequent and powerful than 
insome former years—yet a goodly number of inter- 
esting and extensive works of grace evince that the 
Lord hath not wholly forsaken this portion of our 
Zion. The-cause of teniperance is rapidly gaining 











deed, to whose commiinion some ten or twenty ad” 
missions were not annually made. 

There is one subject which has deeply interested, 
Christians in Great Britain, and which 1 have found. 
to be the most delicate and exciting subject aimong 
you. I mean the subject of slavery. We are happi- 
ly rid of this dreadful subject. Christian principlé, 
and Christian perseverance have ¢t last triumphed in, 
England over apathy and avarice, and the slaves i 
all our colonies are free. ‘The Christians in Enghint, 
have effected this great object. It was made the 
all-engrossing paramount object of pursuit. It wag 
the question on which the election to parliament turn- 
ed. Every effort was made to elect men who Wete 
decidedly abolitionists. Every Christian in England 





throughout the State. Christians are penerally com- 
ing to feel that the sale and use of ardent spirit is 
an immorality and a just subject for church discipline. 
Many churches admit no members without a temper- 
ance pledge. 
interests uf the state are on the advance. An excel- 
lent spirit seems to pervade the ministry. General | 
harmony of opinion and feeling prevails in the church- 
es. ‘The theological and party questions which agi- | 
tate some parts of our country have not yet entered 
and distracted New Hampshire. There is nothing, 
so far as man can see, to prevent the rapid and glo- 
rious triumph of the truth. 


Reports on the state of religion in their respective firmness and zeal. 


connexion were also read by the delegates from for- 
eign religious bodies. 

After the presentation of these reports, Dr. Matn- ; 
ason, a delegate from the Congregational churches of | 
England, addressed the assembiy in a simple, aflec- | 
tionate; and earnest manner. He spoke of the con- 
dition of the churches in England. There are 1600 
Congregational churches ; all supplied with pastors or 
stated preachers!’ The utmost harmony of senti- 
ment and feeling obtains among them. They all sub- 
scribe without exception to the doctrines contained in 
the Assembly’s Catechism. The Unitarian heresy 
has déclined. Ten churches of the ordinary size 
would contain all the Unitarian Congregations in 
England. Revivals of religion dre not known under 
the name. There are no general and powerful ex- 
citements as in this country. But 1 have founa, said 
Dr. M., in my wo 's through this country and atten- 
dance on the cis-ungs of religious bodies, by divid- 
iag (Le number of conversions reported among your 
churches, that there is a larger proportivn of annual 
admissions to our churches than to yours. A church 
im Mingland would be thought to be in a low state in- 








oa Se : 
On the whole, the religious and moral | circumstances are somewhat different from ours.—, 


was decided, zealous and bold in his principles on the 
subject. And the consequence was, ¢ multitude of 
Anti-Slavery members were poured into parliament, 
and the victory was won. Nuw I know that yoor 


Your government does not stand in the same relation. 
to the slave system as ours. You have not the sane 
direct control of it. But you do possess a moral in- 

fluence, and that inflence has never yet been exert~ 
ed. Itis in the power of the Christians in America. 
to effect the abolition of Slavers. And I beseeclt 
you that you will take hold of the subject with pru- 


| dence, discretion and wisdom, but also with decision” 


Let it not rest till this dreadful 
curse is removed from your country. 
A resolution was introduced by Rev. Dr. Tucker 
of ‘Troy N. Y. on the necessity of an educated min- 
istry. d 
The resolution was seconded by Rev. Dr. Ma1*-, 
son of England. Dr. M. alluded to the fee" y once 
prevalent in England, that if a missionary anew how. 
to make a wheelbarrow he was better fitted for that, 
office, than he would be, if farnished with all human 
lore, but ignorant of that useful trade. That time, 
has gone by. Now all denominations perceive and, 
acknowledge the benefits of education. Such men 
as Dr. Morrison and Dr. Marshman and Henry Mar-, 
tyn are the models for missionaries. The more 
knowledge we can give our missionaries, the better. 
Such men alone could have translated the Bible into 
the hundred different dialects, into which it has been 
rendered. This society is the hope of your country 
In my travels through the United States, [ have 
been convinced that nothing but such institutions ay 
this, and that too with increased means and energies,’ 
can save your country. You are a spectacle to the 


world. Christians in England sympathize with you” 
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They pray for you. But you must labor for your- 
selves, or your birthright is gone forever. 

Dr. Matheson was followed by an address from Dr. 
Coa@sweti. After introducing the resolution—That 
while there is reason for gratitude, that New Hamp- 
shire has done so much in raising up embassadors of 
the cross; it is nevertheless the imperious duty of 
the State to do far more than it ever has done in the 
cause of ministerial education—he said,—lIt is com- 
mon, Mr. President, for people to think more high- 
ly of themselves that they ought to think; but of 
whatever sins this State may be chargeable, it is not 
guilty, or at least in the degree some States are guilty, 
of thinking too highly of its religious and literary 
institutions and of its efforts to 1aise up ministers of 
Jesus Christ. There is an impression on the winds 
of many, that this state has done but little and is still 
doing but little in these respects. But this impres- 
sion is erroneous. Let me mention a few facts in 
establishing this declaration. The sea-board towns 
of the State of New Hampshire were settled by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. And as early as 1638 there were 
two Congregational Ministers within its bounds, one 
at Exter and the other at Hampton. It will appear 
from looking at the native places of the early minis- 
ters of New England, that not a few of them had 
their birth and early life in New Hampshire. Much 
knowledge on this subject may be found in the Quar- 
terly Register of the American Education Society.— 
In 1770 Dartmouth College was established, and es- 
tablished for the evangelization of the heathen—in 
aid of the conversion of the world to Christ. And 
for this object as well as the general benefit of man it 
has done much. Taking into consideration age, num- 
bers of graduates, college funds, library, philosophi- 
cal apparatus and number of Instructers, it ranks the 
third college in the United States. From it have pro- 
ceeded men of the first character in the legal, medi- 
cal, and clerical professions. In sixty-four years, it 
has graduated 1760 individuals. The alumni now 
living are’ 1301. The number of ministers gradu- 
ated is 481, about as many as there now are Congre- 
gational Ministers in all the New England States, ex- 
cept Massachusetts. The ministers now living alumni 
of the Institution, are 361, nearly as many as there 
are in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, of the 
Congregational order. Lt has graduated more minis- 
ters and more individuals, than any College in the 
country except Harvard and Yale. A larger propor- 
tion of its graduates have entered the ministry, than 
any other College of its age except Yale, as Harvard 
and Brown University, Nassau Hall and William and 
Mary’s. Ithas the largest number of ministers now 
living of any College in the United States except 
Yale. About one fifth of all the ministers who have 
received their theological education at the Institution 
in Andover were graduated at this College. Nearly 
one seventh of all the Foreign Missionaries received 
their academic education here. It has furnished 40 
Representatives and Senators in Congress, 7 Gov- 
eraors, 15 Presidents of Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries, 

Four of these will rank with the Presidents of any 
Institution in the land; Appleton of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brown of Dartmouth, Moore of Amherst and 
Porter of the Andover Theological Seminary. It 
has sent forth from its Halls two of the most illustri- 








ous men of this nation, Dr. Samuel Worcester, who 
was the first Secretary of A. B. C. F. M. and who 
laid its foundation and plans of operations, and Dan- 
iel Webster, who is one of the greatest orators and 
civilians this country or any other can afford. 

Such are the operations and character of Dartmouth 
College. It has received and it still receives the 
smiles of a gracious and approving Heaven. There 
are also thirty-two incorporated Academies and pub- 
lic Schools and seventeen unincorporated high and 
‘select schools in this State. Before the last com- 
mencement, there were 191 siudents at the different 
Colleges from New Hampshire. There isa town in 
this State not containing more than five or six hun- 
dred inhabitants, from which eleven individuals have 
graduated, ten of them at Dartmouth, and they are 
all now living, the oldest being between 70 and 80 
years of age. There is another town, and not a 
large one neither, from which between 40 and 50 in- 
dividuals have graduated, most of them at your Col- 
lege, and thirty of them have entered the ministry.— 
There is a clergyman of this State now living, who 
has instructed in his own house 155 individuals and 
fitted for college 105. Thus, Mr. President, the 
State has done much on behalf of \iterature, religion 
and ministerial education; and this demands the 
most grateful recognition. But, Mr. President, it 
has done nothing near so much as it ought to have 
done. The resolution speaks of the imperious duty 
of the people of the State to do far more in the cause 
of ministerial education. What more then can be 
done, and what more aught to be done? There are 
now in the State 45,000 males between 14 and 30 
years of age. One fifteenth part, or 3,000 of these, 
may be considered pious. One tenth of these, or 
300, ought to prepare for the ministry. There are 
200 males between 14 and 24 years of age. These, 
speaking in general terms, ought to take a regular 
Collegiate and Theological course to qualify them- 
selves for the ministry. There are 70 between 24 
and 28, who probably ought to take a shorter course 
of education, that is, pursue the study of the language- 
es at some Academy two three years, and then study 
divinity regularly at a Theological Seminary.— 
There are 30 between 28 and 30 years of age, who 
ought not to go through College or a Theological 
Seminary, but study divinity with some private cler- 
gyman a year or two and then enter the ministry.— 
There may perhaps be twenty more in the State over 
30 years of age, whe ought to prepare for the min- 
istry in the same manner. Of the number now men- 
tioned, 100 are preparing for the service of Christ in 
different Institutions, and about 50 of them are re- 
ceiving the charities of the churches. Now Mr. 
President, these 300 pious young men ought to be 
put into the ministry as soon as possible. Every 
Christian should go to work on this subject in good 
earnest. Here Dr. Cogswell made a strong appeal 
to the consciences and hearts of those present. He 
closed witha short but powerful address to parents, 
young men, and to the ministers of the gospel. 

Thursday evening. 1 have but a moment of leis- 
ure to give you a brief history of this day. It has 
been truly a high day—the “third and last day of 
the feast.”* Such intensely thrilling scenes I have 
never witnessed before. I dare not attempt to de- 
scribe to you, and I have not time to do it if I dared. 
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They must be witnessed and felt in order to be ap- 
preciated. No one who was present would be satisfi- 
ed with any description which I can give you—and 
those who were not present would form no adequate 
idea of the scene. Our hearts burned within us.— 
The manifest presence of God was with us. Dr. 
Reed, who did uot arrive till Wednesday evening, ad- 
dressed the Hume Missionary Society which held its 
anniversary, in a speech, which for simplicity, pa- 
thos, and eloquence of the heart, L have rarely heard 
equalled. 





NEW YORK GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The General Association of Congregational min- 
isters and churches in the State of New-York, held its 
first annual meeting at Hamilton College, Madison 
County, Sept. 3d, 1834. 

Rev. Pindar Field was chosen Moderator, and Rev. 
Ebenezer D. Maltbio and Rev. Charles B. Pond, Scribes. 
Ministers and Delegates were present from various and 
distant parts of the State, and manifested a deep inter- 
est in the objects for which the Association was formed. 
Vithout concert or correspondence, minor Associations 
and individual ministers and churches had been led to 
cousider the desirableness of such an Association, and 
when its organization was announced they were well 
nigh prepared to bail it as the work of a special provi- 
dence, that had graciously interposed to gratify their 
most ardeut wishes and fondly cherish hopes. The 
conviction seemed to have gathered strength that the 
well beiug of the Congregational churches demanded 
its formation, and that its utility through the blessings 
of Zion’s King would more than equal the anticipa- 
tions that had been indulged respecting it. 

The opening sermon was preached by Rev. Lebbeus 
Armstrong, of Ballstown, Saratoga county, founded on 
the 48th Psalm, 12, 13, 14th verses, aud in the evening of 
the first day of the session a sermon was preached by 
Rev. John W. Fowler. of Guilford, Chenango county, 
from Philippians, iii: 15. 

The following local Associations, on application and 
after the required examination, became connected with 
the General Association, 

New-York Congregational Association, Delegates 
Rev. Joseph Harrison and Charles Jones. 

Black River Association. Delegates Rev. Charles 
B. Pond, and Rev. John Covert. 

Oneida Association. Delegates, Rev. Eben D. Malt- 
bie and Dea. David Hitchcock. 

Rev. Ralph Clapp was present from the Genesee 
Consociation, and Rev. Wm. K. Talbot from St. Law- 
ence Consociation, and from the statements which were 
made, it is expected that these bodies will become con- 
nected with the State Association at its next meeting. 
According to the reports received from these minor As- 
sociations there are now belonging to them in the whole 
83 cLurches, 57 ministers and 16 licentiates, viz.: New 
York Congregational Association 19 churches, 16 min- 
isters, 1 licentiate. Black River do. 13 churches, 15 
ministers, 5 licentiates. Oneida do. 20 churches, 16 
ministers, 4 licentiates. Genesee Consociation do, 12 
churches, 8 ministers, 4 liceutiates. St. Lawrence do, 
19 churches, 3 ministers, 2 licentiates. In other sec- 
tions of the State there are other churches strictly Con- 
gregational, which also propose to unite with the Gen- 
eral Association. : 

The Association constituted the following boards for 
the religious charities of the churches. ; 

Board of Foreign Missions.—Board of Home Mis- 
sions.—Board of Education. ' 

Voted, that the eighth article of the constitution be 
stricken out. ‘The article is as follows, viz. 

“ In case of differences between ministers and church- 


es connected with the different associations attached to 
this body, they shall have a right of appeal (or refer- 
jeuce) from them to this association for a final decision of 
the case.” 

The following delegates were appointed to other 
ecclesiastical bodies: Rev. Charles Jones to next Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and Rev. 
Libbeus Armstrong his alternate ; Rev. Pindar Field to 
General Associations of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and Rev. David Spear his aiternate; Rev. Wm. 
K. Talbot to General Association of New-Hampshire, 
aod Rev. Francis Janes his alternate; Rev. Ebenezer 
1). Maltbie to General Association of Vermont, and 
Rev. David K. Barnes, his alternate; Rev. Robert 
Everett to the General Conference of Maine, and Rev. 
isaac T. Adams his alternate; Rev. Wm. B. Tomp- 
kins to the Consociation of Rhode-Island. 

Association heard reports as to the state of religion in 
the churches during the past yerr. In view of the pres- 
ent state of piety in them the following resolution was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That we reccommend to the churches be- 
longing to this body to observe the second Tuesday in 
November next, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. 

Kesolved, That this body unite with other Ecclesias- 
tical bodies, in observing the first Monday in the year 
1835, as a day of fasting and prayer for the conversion 
of the world. 

Noted the 9th article of the Constitution, fixing the 
time of annual meeting, be altered, by inserting instead 
of “ the first Wednesday in September,” the Thursday 
previous to the last Sabbath in August. 

Voted the next annual meeting be held at Paris, Onei- 
da Co. at 11 o’elock, A. M. 

The present Moderator was appointed to preach the 
opening sermon at that meeting, and Rev. E. D. Malt- 
bie, and Rey. Charles B. Pond, were appointed his sub- 
stitutes. 

Resolved, That thanks be presented to the inhabit- 
ants of Hamilton Village, who have generously extend- 
ed their hospitalities to the members of the Association 
during their present session. 

Adjourned to meet at Paris, Oneida Co. on the 
Thursday age the last Sabbath in August next 
at Ll o’clock, A. M. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
From a Correspondent of the N. Y. Obs. 


Lonpon, June 16th, 1834. 
Career of Change in England. 
Apparently quiet as is the state of this country, soci- 
ety perhaps never had such an impetus of change, as at 
present. I know not how you regard those changes 
from the other side of the Atlantic, but I imagine they 
cannot be otherwise than interesting. Great Britain 
and the United States are more alike than any other 
two natious. They are of the same stock, speak the 
same language, have toa great extent. a common lit- 
erature, are under similar institutions and laws, and 
naturally ee. I shall assume, therefore, un- 
less you advise me to the contrary, that your readers 
will feel a deep interest in the progress of those chan- 
ges, which are now going on in this our father-land. 
There is no going backward. 

Without a violent revolution, the issue of which, in 
a reaction like that which put an end to the Common- 
wealth, shall disappoint the hopes of the good, and es- 
tablish a reign of despotism, the current of events, au- 
thorized and confirmed in the renovated Constitution of 
this Empire (the Reform Bill), must unavoidably ad- 
vance. It were as easy to stop the Sun in the heavens, 
as to arrest this career of change. 
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The change is rapid. 

It is such aspectacle, asthe world never saw. The 
wisest and most discerning statesmeu have been disap- 
pointed. 
from anticipating the power it would create. 
who were most forward and influential as agents in be- 
ginin{;, wero ignorant, that they should be unable to 
siup. They thought, at least, that their hands, which 
pul these events in motion, could stay, or direct thei 
at pleasure. But-vow they find themselves launched 
on the bosom of the torrent, and borne along irresista- 
bly by the deep and majestic tide. They are surprised; 
allare surprised. 
developes sume new feature in this progress of events, 
and has put the whole frane—ihe very soul of society 
in the posture, and is incuring it to the habit, of ex- 
pectancy. 








These aspects are interesting. 


They are so—absor'ing. It is impossible for one, 
who takes an interest in human things, and in the on- 
ward movement of great masses of maukind, dot to 
regard this scene with intense expectation. 

It is momentous also, 

It is momentous, if we regard only the domestic in- 
fluence of these changes. ‘I'v see an empire so old and 
remarkable, a great social fabric, which has been the 
product of many ages, itself a sublimo spectacle, as 
well for its many interesting and important institutions, 
constituting a mighty whole, as for its autiquity—to be- 
hold it, I wiil not say desolving, for that would be 
frightful, but undergoing a somewhat thorough, and in 
many respects a radical reformation caunot fail to im- 


press the mind with a deep seuse of the importance of 


these changes, even to those who are more immediately 
concerned. ‘To wituess the conflict between that which 
is giving way, and that which is pushing on its irresist- 
ible course, the former every moment threatning to 
make a stand, and the latter acquiring strength by a 
conscieutiousness of success, is anuther feature, which 
not only fills the mind with expectation, but sometimes 
with the fear of a violent collision. The aspects are seen 
and felt to be momentous. 

But the relations of Great Britain to the world 1en- 
der this current of events still more momentous. If the 
march of reform should go on smoothly, and triamph, 
aad finally attain its most desirable ends, no one can tell 
the influence it will have. The mere spectacle of the 
example would stimulate all Europe to enter on the 
same career; and the direct influence of this community 
iu the cause of freedom,and of vital christianity through- 
out the world, would be immense. 

Intention of noticing these changes in their progress. 


I will not apologize, therefore, for presuming that, 
in discharging the duties of your correspondent in my 
present position, it will be acceptable, if I endeavor 
to keep up the chain of these events in my communi- 
cations. ‘They constitute a crisis of human society, 
from which most important results may be anticipated. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
Concluded from p. 277. 
DEDUCTIONS FROM THE FOREGOING. 


To the first place, then, there isa striking resemblance 
betwoen the Congregational churches of New England, 
and the churches which existed in the primitive ages of 
Christianity. This fact you must all have noticed, as 
we passed in review the constitution and polity of these 
respective churches. Itis, no doubt, true, as Dr. Camp- 
bell* romarks, ‘that there is not achurch now in the world, 


a 





“Lect. on Ecel.Hist. p. 128. 
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Those, who most desired changes, were far | 
Those | 


Every week, not to say, every day, | 
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which is on the model of that formed by the Apostles. 
The circumstances of men and things are perpetually 
varying, in respect of laws, civil polity, customs aud 
manvers ; these, in every society give rise to new regu- 
|Jations, arrangements and ceremonies ; these again in- 
sensibly introduce changes in the relations of different 
ranks and classes of meu to one another; exalting some 
and depressing others.” 

But though there are no churches in modero times 
| exactly on the model of primitive cliurches, still some 
|churehes bear a uearer resemblance to tbem than others 

and this distinction, [ am persuaded, can be claimed by 
{the churches of no other denomination,more justly,than 
those planted by the fathers of New-Euglaud. Their 
great object in comiug to this land was to set up the 
tabernacle ot God, to form churches, and establish a 
mode of worship and discipline after the manner, which 
appeared to them most nearly conformed to the exam- 
ple of the New Testament. Says Governor Winslow, 
“* The primitive churches in the Apostolic age, are the 
only pattern which the churches of Christ in New 

England have iv their eye—not following Luther, Cal- 
viu, Knox, Ainsworth. Robinson, Ames, or any other, 
further than they followed Christ and his Apostles.”— 
Similar language is to be fouud iu the writings of all the 
New-England fathers ; and how nearly, in establishing 
their churches, they were enabled to conform to the 
divine pattern proposed for their imitation, must be 
obviuus to all who will candidly make the compari- 
sou. 

The primitive churches, as we have seen, were vol- 
untary associations of pious persons, accustomed to 
meet together in the same place, for the purpose of so- 
cial worship, and a mutual participation in the ordinan- 
ces and privileges of the gospel. ‘They were distinct, in 

dependent communities joined together by no other ties 
than those of a common faith and a common in- 
terest; acknowledging no head but Jesus Christ; 
each having in itself a perfect right, in obedience 
to his word, to choose its own officers, to enact its owx 
laws, to exercise discipline over its members, and to 
adopt whatever regulations seemed best calculated te 
promote personal holiness and the advancement of 
Christ’s cause on earth. The organization and mode 
of worship adopted in these Christian societies were ex- 
tremely simple. They had only two classes of perma- 
nent officers, elders and deacons. Both were chosen 
by the free suffrages of the brotherhood, and were set 
apart to their offices by the simplest rites—by prayer 
and the imposition of hands by the presbytery or coun- 
cil of neighboring elders. Among the elders or bishops; 
thus chosen and ordained, there was no assumption of 
power or pre-eminence, one above another. They were 
all of the same order, invested with the same authority, 
and appointed to the same dutics; and surrounded as 
they were by a body of affectionate, confiding disciples, 
who looked up to them for instruction and guidance, 
they lived and taught and prayed among them, not as 
lords over God’s heritage, but as helpers of their faith 

and joy. 

The rites practised in the primitive churches, were 

few aod simple ; administered in the plainest manner, 

aud with no appearance whatever of show or parade. 

Baptism was regarded, simply as the inetivated rite of 
initiation into the Christian church ; aud the Lord’s 

Supper, as the appointed memorial of the death of 
Christ. No mysterious efficacy, no pretended charm, 

no incomprehensible power to regenerate and save men} 

was ascribed to these ordinances, as administered by 

a particular class of men. All was plain and intelli- 

gible, appealing directly to the understanding and the 

heart. The same simplicity characterized the whole 

worship of the primitive churches. In their places of 
meeting, which was an ‘ upper room,’ a private house; 











acave, ora wilderness, there was no paintings, no im- 
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ages, no burning of incense, or sprinkling of boly wa-jinto the spirit of it, and embrace in the arms of Chris- 
ter; no priests with their mitres, aad robes, and other tian fellowship, all who leve the Lord Jesus Christ in 


‘ paraphernalia of pontifical dignity.’ 


tians belonging to a particular church met for worship, | certain points of form aud ceremony. 


When the Chris-| sincerity and truth, however much they might differ in 


And such differ- 


they began by au invocation of the divine blessing ; theu| ence will doubtless exist iu the purest aud best days of 


a portion of scripture was read ; then the assembly uni- 
ted ia a song of praise ; then the elder or presidiag offi- 
cer, orsome other perseu at his request, rose aud addres- 


sed them, usually from the portion of scripture read, 


and closed with offering a prayer, not from a book or 


form, but from the feelings of a warm and full heart; 
the people standing the while, and joing iu the pray- 
er, not by responses, but iv the silent asseut, aud pious 
aspirations of their own minds. 

in all these particulars, how striking is the resem- 
blance between the churches, plauted by the Aposties, 
and those established iu this land by our veuerated fa 
thers? Well may we believe them, when they say, 
that the primitive, Apostolic churches, were the only 
pattern they had in their eye, in organizing the church- 
es of New-Engiand. They certainly weil understood 
their pattern, and were singularly happy in imitating 
it. And though we may not infer, from the resem- 
blance of our churches to those of primitive times, that 
our’s are the only true churches, yet may we justly re- 
gard that resemblance as a high recommendation of 
them, and as furnishing substantial ground for the pre- 
ference we feel for the order aud worship of our own 
denomination. Especially have we just cause for pre- 
ferring that simplicity which characterizes tie worship 
in our churches, Simplicity was the grand distingnish- 
ing feature in the worship of the primitive charches. It 
was introduced into them by Christ and his Apostles, as 
best adapted to the great euds of religious worship—pu- 
rity of heart and holiness of life ; and the more strictly 
we adhere to primitive simplicity in the duties and effi- 
ces of religion, the greater will be its power in the work 
of sanctification, aud the more abuudaut the fruits of 
holy living. 

2. The principles and polity of the Congregational 
churches, are happily adapted to all the various cireum- 
stances of men and to the most advanced state of soci- 
ety aud the church; such, as we bave reason to hope, 
will exist during the millennium. That this charac- 
ter belonged to the primitive churches, will readily be 
admitted. Simple in their organization and modes of 
worship, entirely removed from all connectiou with ci- 
vil government, and aiming only to persuade men to 
lead quiet and holy lives, they were fitted to exist in 
any state of society, and under any form of government 
—and were equally well adapted to the circumstances 
of the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, 
the high and the low. 

At the same time, such is the truly liberal and catho- 
lie spirit, which characterizes the principles of Congre- 
gationalism, that if the millennium were to commence 
to-morrow, there would be vo need of modifying or 
changing any one of those principles. It sets up no 
exclusive terms of communion; it insists upon vo out- 
ward forms, or unessential rites as conditions of Chris- 
tian fellowship. It receives all, whom there is evidence 
to believe Christ has received. On this ground, our 
churches, without relinquishing or altering any one 
principle of their organization or polity, might admit 
to their communion the whols world, converted to 
Christ, and extend the hand of fellowship to all Chris- 
tians of whatever name or denomination. But on the 
principle of the Episcopalians, the millennium can nev- 
er come till the whole world become Episcopalians, 
and on the priuciple of the Baptists, the millenvium ean 
never come, till the whole world become Baptists ; and 
on the principle of the Papists, the milleunium can nev- 
er come, till the whole world become Papists ; but on 
the principle of the Congregationalists, the millennium 


the church. The unity which Christ prayed might ex- 
ist among his friends, and which we may be sure will 
ultimately exist amoung them, is nut a unity iu ou! ward 
forms, or in things unessential to salvation; but it isa 
unity of faith ia the fundamental doctrines of the gospei, 
and of love, towards all who possess the temper and 
bear the image of Christ. ‘This is a unity that is prac- 
ticable and highly important. It was delightfully exem- 
plified in the primitive Christians, who, while they dif- 
| fered on poiuts of form and ceremony, some observing 
aud others rejecting many of the rites of Judaism, still 
loved one another as brethren and communed as fellow 
Christiaus. it is now exemplified by nrany individual 
Christians in differeat denominations, and especially 
by the missionaries among the heathen. 

The principles and polity adopted in Congregational 
churches, are well calculated to secure their purity, 
both in doctrine and practice. It is held as a funda- 
mental principle in these churches, that the Bible is the 
only rule of faith and worship, and that every man has 
a right to study the scriptures and judge of their mean- 
ing for himself. The doctrines taught in these churches 
are, and with some slight variations, have been from 
the first, decidedly evangelical ; and they have been, 
and are now, with some few exceptions, preached with 
great purity and effect. In every church, personal pie- 
ty, grounded on a change of heart, and exemplified ina 


j 
| 





Christian life, is required as an indispensable qualifiea- 
tion for membership. Each church, also, has the right, 
aud is iv duty bound, to watch over its members, and 
to advise, reprove, or exclude from communion, as the 
case may be, such as walk disorderly, or violate their 
covenant engagements. ‘The ministry is also carefully 
guarded. Before any one can receive license to preach 
the gospel, he must produce a certificate of Christian 
character, and of regular membership in some church 
of Christ, and undergo an examination, both as to his 
doctrinal and experimental acquaintance with religion, 
before an association of ministers. At the time of his 
ordination he is again examined, and if after settlement, 
he departs from the faith, or becomes immoral in con- 
duct, he is amenable, either te the church of which he 
is pastor, or to the association to which he belongs, who 
have a right to dismiss and depose bim. 

The practical influeuce of these principles has been 
found from experience to be eminently happy. For 
more than two centuries, they have secured to the 
churches of New-England, unparallelled prosperity and 
great unanimity in doctrine and practice. Whilst they 
recognise the Bible as the only rule of religion, and en- 
courage all desirable freedom of inquiry, they guard 
the churches against corruption and error, by shutting 
the door of their communion against the admission of 
unworthy members, and the door of the ministry against 
the intrusion of unsanctified and heretical teachers. 

It is, indeed, often urged, as a serious objection 
against the order of our churches, that they have no uni- 
form confession of faith, or formulary doctrine, to which 
their ministers and members are required to give their 
assent; and in this particular, it is claimed, that the 
Episcopal church has greatly the advantage. Our re- 
ply is, look at facts. There are in New-England, about 
1200 churches of the Congregational order. Of these, 
more than 1050 are decidedly orthodox + leaving less 
than 150, chiefly in Massachuseits, that have renoun- 
ced the doctrines of the Reformation, and become Uni- 
tarian. In Connecticut, there are 220 Congregational 
churches, all of which, with the exception of ¢:9 are 
evangelical, and are under the pastoral care of evangol 
ical ministers, so far as they have minister fo any kind 
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These facts are important. They furnish very decisive {of devotion. Their religion is a mythology ;* every 


evidence of the efficacy of our ecclesiastical polity, to 
preserve the purity of the churches; and in view of them, | 
we cannot forbear to ask, whether that chureh, which 
boasts of its liturgy and articles, as being the great safe- 
guard against corruption and error, can furnish better 
evidence of unity in faith, and parity in doctrine and 
practice ? 

The principles and polity of the Congregational chur- 
ches are powerfully influential in promoting vital godli- 
ness. Look back to the primitive churches ; while they 
retained their simple form and simple modes of worship, 
they retained also their spirituality of character. Reli- 

ion was in the hearts of the disciples a principle of liv- 
ing energy. Christianity mightily prevailed and flour- 
ished. "Rhe standard of the cross was set up in a thou- 
sand lands. Converts were multiplied as drops of the 
dew. Hundreds and thousands, attracted by the simple 
majesty of truth, ministered in love and applied by the 
secret influences of the Holy Spirit, turned from dumb 
idols to serve the living God. The gospel was then 
proved to be the power of God unto salvation. Its 
moral influence, untrammeled by forms and ceremonies 
of human inventions, ‘ was too mighty for philosophy, 
priesteraft, arbitrary power and prevailing corruption 
combined.’ 

This is emphatically true of New-England. Here 
our ecclesiastical order and modes of worskip, have, 
from the first, been characterized by great simplicity. 
Our churches have no liturgy, no forms of prayer, no 
ritual of any kind. In our places of worship, there is 
nothing of decoration, or splendid ornament, to attract 
the eye or please the fancy. Notliing is thought of but 
the gospel, the prayers, the songs of praise. All is de- 
void of pomp and show. ‘The minister is clothed in a 
modest black dress, and his sole business is, to fix the 
thoughts of his congregation on God, and to instruct 
them in the thingsof God. Simplicity and seriousness ; 
thought, intelligence, truth, addressed directly to the 
understanding and the heart,—these are, and ever have 
been, the characteristics of divine worship, as perform- 
ed by the Congregational churches in New-England. 
The fruits are manifest. A manly and vigorous piety 
has been maintained in the churches. Their members, 
to a very great extent, have been exemplary, intelligent, 
and devoted Christians. The presence of God has been 
manifest in their sanctuaries ; the influences of the He- 
ly Spirit have descended like the dew of Hermon; and 
great multitudes, planted here in the house of the Lord, 
have been transferred to ‘ flourish eternally in the courts 
ofour God.’ Ifthe tree is known by its fruit,the evidence 
is decisive, that the simple form of government and 
mode of worship, that prevail in our churches, are most 
a me to promote personal piety, and pre- 

are the soul for the purerand nobler worship of the 

avenly world. 

And here, let me make this general remark, that just 
in proportion as Christians rise in the tone of their piety, 
their regard for forms and ceremonies is diminished, and 
their attachment to simplicity is increased. On the other 
hand, just in proportion as men depart from the spirit of 
religion, they are wont to substitute forms in its place, 
and to become bigoted in their attachment to the mere cer- 
emonials of worship. For an illustration of this, look 
at the Romish church. The devotees of that commun- 
ion, can see no truth, or excellence, or piety, in any re- 
ligion except theirs. Theirs is the only true, infallible 
church ; theirs, the only authorized ministry, and sacra- 
ments, and worship: and all who are without the pale 
of their church, are without the hope of salvation, and 
bound over to perdition. In the mean time, their wor- 
ship is little else than a mere business of the senses ; 


music, and painting, and pantomime, and shows of va- 
rious kinds, are made to take the place of the essentials 


thing grand and impressive and sanctiiying in Christiau- 
ity, is turned into mere dramatic, or scenic effect ; sim- 
ple prayers are superseded by splendid ceremonies ; 
saints and images are made the intercessors with an al- 
most forgotten God, and the immediate objects of devo- 
tion are lost sightof. A relic, a ceremony, a peuance, 
a mere counting of beads, or uttering of prayers iv au 
unknown tongue—these are accounted the great things 
in religion, the weightier, matters of the law ; while 
the love of God and mankind, holy affections and a ho- 
ly life are regarded as of little worth. No wonder that 
the populace, that uninformed and worldly men should 
be pleased and captivated with this system of supersti- 
tion, which appeals so directly to the senses, and is so 
well adapted to lull the conscience and sooth the heart 
in itssins. The true practical effect of the whole sump- 
tuous apparatus of Romish worship is to work upon the 
natural sensibilities, and to flatter men with a belief 
that they are the favorites of God, while in fact they 
are the slaves of sin. ‘This is the effect of every system 
of worship, just in proportion as it draws off the mind 
from the spirit of religion to the mere forms of it. Aud 
it was duubtless with a view to prevent this effect, and 
to inspire in the bosom a spirit of enlightened, fervent 
devotion, that our Lord Jesus Christ appointed the 
worship under the gospel to be simple, spiritual, appeal- 
ing dirtetly to the intellect and the heart, and fitted to 
raise the thoughts to God aud heaven. 

And now if the principles and polity of our churches 
bear so near a resemblance to the churches of primitive 
times ; if they are adapted to all the various circumstan- 
ces of men, and to the most advanced state of society 
and the church ; if they harmonize with the genius of 
our civil institutions and tend directly to strengthen aud 
perpetuate them; if, in fine, they are calculated to se- 
cure the purity of the churches, to promote personal re- 
ligion, to form a character of intelligeut, fruitful piety, 
aud thus qualify us to serve God here and to eujoy him 
hereafter ; if this is the nature and tendency of the 
principles of Cougregationalism, then have we good 
reason for strong attachment to them, and for wishing 
to see them extended through the world, and perpetua- 
ted to the latest posterity. They are principles, my 
friends, which are connected with all the best interests 
of society, and the dearest hopes of men. ‘To publish 
and extend them on earth, Apostles and Martyrs labored, 
and suffered, and died. ‘To establish and perpetuate 
them in this land, our venerated fathers left the land of 
their birth, traversed the ocean, dwelt in the wilderness, 
and here laid down their lives a sacrifice in the ca-se of 
civil and religious liberty. 

The blessings resulting from these principles we en- 
joy in rich abundance, and on us is devolved the high 
responsibility of transmitting them to those who shall 
come after us. And while [ would call upon all to 
cherish an enlightened attachment to liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and tu guard with the influ- 
ence of their united prayers and efforts, the sacred trust 
committed to their keeping, let me enforce the exhorta- 
tion by rehearsing the words of two* of the venerable 
fathers of New-England, uttered by them just before 
they ascended to their reward in heaven. ‘* We do 
earnestly testify,” say they, “ that if any who are given 
to change, do rise up to unhinge the well established 
churches in this land, it will be the duty and interest of 
the churches to examine whether the men of this tres- 
pass are more prayerful, more watchful, more zealous, 
more patient, more heavenly, more universally consci- 
entious, and harder students and better scholars, aud 
more willing to be informed and advised, than those 
great and good men who left unto the churches what 
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they now enjoy ; if they be not so, it will be wisdom for 
the children to forbear pulling down with their own 
hauds the houses of God which were built by their wiser 
fathers, until they have beter satisfaction.” 





THE MOVING PANORAMA. 


From the speech of the Bishop of Winchester at the meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


A reportof this kind may be compared to a moving 
panorama, or more properly, to acosmorama. It 
seems to place those who listen to it in the position of 
spectators, who are beholding a vast number of places: 
numerous, or rather I may say, innumerable objects are 
brought before them, rapidly passing by; and the only 
hope that one has of recollecting such a picture, is to 
fix the eye on one or two particular things, which have 
more immediately attracted attention. 

Were it possible to go with our natural sight, as we 
ean with the mind's eye, over Poland, and Russia, and 
Greece, and Turkey, and India, and China, and then 
to the West Indies—which is somewhat of the order in 
which these places were presented in the Report; if we 
could behold all these places with our natural eye, how 
much would there be to grieve the mind! ‘The effect of 
the mind would be such, as almost to take away the de- 
light enjoyed by the eye. In looking over so extensive 
a prospect, we should behold whatever the bounty of 
nature has made most beautiful—a succession of hills, 
and valleys and streams: we should see many spots 
varied with the beauties of cultivation: but when we 
looked further, and examined the state of inhabitants 
of these countries more closely, there might be so much 
poverty, so much misery, so much of moral degradation, 
that the prospect which had delighted you would be 
spoiled, by the effect produced upon the mind. “The 
Poet, I remember, has expressed this sentiment, when 
speaking of the beauty of the Italian scenes, he laments 
that “ Man alone was found to wither there.” 

But now I would desire to show the contrast present- 
ed by the picture which we have had before us, as it re- 
gards the influence and the prospects of the Bible So- 
ciety. ‘There, the more we look on the effect produ- 
ced, the more satisfied we feel with what has been done. 
We cannot, indeed, follow those individual Bibles which 
we have left behind us, as we traveled in all those coun- 
tries—in Greece, in Turkey, in India, and in the West 
Indies—we cannot follow them to their effects—we can- 
not trace them further than the hands in which we 
placed them: were this possible, we should have still 
more to delight and gratify us. We should then be able 
to tell, what now we are not able to tell, of mighty 
changes—changes produced in the thoughts and in the 
mind; of new hearts and right spirits, where all before 
was darkness and pollution, and every thing was seen 
that could distress and grieve our feelings, We should 
find thoughts taken from things below, and fixed on the 
world above: we should find poverty aud distress 
cheered: we should behold sick-beds comforted, and 
death-beds enlightened with a Scriptural hope. We 
— find, in short, all that it is most delightful to see 
and know. 

Yet though we cannot follow these Bibles, so as to 
know all the real effects which the Society is producing, 
we have seen in the Report, in some instances, that 
there are men, who are now very different from what 
they had been before—that there are families, that there 
are populations and parishes, which are now very differ- 
~at from what they formerly were. Some places which 
at our last Report was sitting in Heathen Darkuess, 
have now been enlightened; and have received the 
Word of God, not merely as a book, but the Word of 
Life and Salvation. And though I am far from mean- 
ing to intimate, that the spreading of the Bible in the 
world is the conversion of the world; still it is in this 








way, as we know, that conversions generally take place. 
How is it, that the Kingdom of God is advancing in the 
world? Is itnot that it makes its progress from an indi 
vidual heart toa family—from a family to a distri 
from that to a parish, and a country ? Is it not true, tint 
in proportion as an individual or a family become the 
servants of God and the disciples of Christ Jesus, so far 
our prayers are answered, and the Kingdom of God is 
advanced? I know that this is effected through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and that His office He will 
uot give to another: still it is generally through the me- 
dium of God's Word, that the Spiri? is vouchsafed. 
And Lave we not had the effect of these Bibles im many 
instances brought before us? Have we not seen it in 
donations which have been given as “ thanksgivings for 
mercies received"—and where but in the Bible would 
men have learned to make offerings to God, for bles- 
sings bestowed? Was it not the comfort, which that 
poor widow in the alms-house had derived from the 
Word of God, that inspired the feeling by which she 
was induced to leave the half of hor little property— 
her 2/. 10s.—to this Society? was it not because she 
knew that we were distributing that Word, on which 
she had found such comfort? [ do not know whether 
the statement was generally noticed by the meeting, but 
it caught my ear, that 200 of the Bibles distributed dur- 
ing the last twelve months svere placed in the hands of 
the Poles, as they were going iuto exile. I think that 
was a very bright spot in the Report; for who can help 
following out the idea, and thinking that some of these 
poor banished Poles may in those Bibles find a better 
country than that which they were leaving—even a 
heavenly country, where they shall dwell for ever? May 
they not have found there, in lieu of friends whom they 
were compelled to leave for ever in this world, a Friend 
who will never leave nor forsake them ? 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


“ Children,” says Dr. Dwight, “naturally regard a pa- 
rent with reverence ; but they cannot fail to reverence 
a parent, more or less, on account of his personal char- 
acter. Wherever they have been accustomed to behold 
their parent daily sustaining the office of a minister or 
servant of God, they necessarily associate with every 
idea which they form of his person and character, this 
solemn and important apprehension. Every image of 
this venerable relation presented to their minds will in- 
clude in it that of a divinely appointed guardian of 
their spiritual concerns; a guide to their duty given 
from above; a venerated and beloved intercessor for 
their salvation.” An addition to parental authority, so 
efficacious, and of such inestimable value as this, it 
seems impossible to conceive. : 

Such family worship, too, as that to which we have 
referred, in all its parts, “is in truth a primary brauch 
of religious education ; as that education is a primary 
source of religion t» mankind. Without family wor- 
ship, religious education must always prove essentially 
defective; and the instructions, reproofs, and per- 
suasives, be suspected at least if uot accounted insiu- 
cere.” - . 

Should, therefore, any parent be remiss or irre ular, 
or conduct such worship in a slovenly and irreverent 
manner, why should he, at other seasons, complain ot 
the difficulty be finds in governing, or reforming, or ed- 
ucating his children? Is there not acause?) Oh! in- 
stead of quieting himself with the idea that they are so 
froward as to frustrate every effort and discourage every 
hope, let him rather trace the whole to the absence of 
divine favor and blessing, and this absence to his own 
misconduct; let him rather take shame and confusion 
to himself, and let him tremble lest the Almighty visit 
upon his posterity the threatened reward of his owu wn- 
heeded negligence and folly. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUTH AND SABBATH 
; SCHOOLS. 
We have received from the press of Dorr & Howland. 
“aVorcester, Mass., a sample of several small books for 

jhe use of Sabbath and Infant Schools and Sabbath 
‘School Teachers. Some of these books we consider of 
‘a superior order, and these we have not had time to 
examine we are not afraid to recommend on the repu- 
tation of the publishers as of the rightstamp. We sub- 
join a list of them below. 

Infant School Manual, by Mrs. Howland. Sixth Edi- 
jion. This needs only to be known, to be in the hands 
of every teacher. 

Infant School Dialogues, by do. 

Memoir of Anna Goodale, by do. 

Lessons for Infaut Sabbath Schools, by H. J. How- 
jand. 

Ellen and her Mother, by do. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF YALE. 


We are glad to notice that the statement of the Pro- 
fessors of the Theological Department of Yale College, 
; e . 
which we published a few weeks ago, has been repub- 
lished in nearly all our exchange papers. And we be- 
liove with almost universal satisfaction. And we think 
it ought to give satisfaction even to those who have a 
holy jealousy for the cause of religion. The Christian 
public ought to have confidence in those who are ap- 
pointed to watch over the interests of this Institution. 
The Corporation of the College composed of about 
twenty of the most judicious ministers and civilians of 
the State, have decided that there is no departure from 
the creed of faith, which has held together this fountain 
of knowledge and piety for more than a hundred years. 

The Western Recorder, a very respectable paper, 
published at Utica, has the following note. 

Yale College.—We invite the particular attention of 
our readers to the statement of the Professors in the 
‘Theological Department of Yale College, begun last 
week and concluded in this paper. It is altogether an 
interesting document, if we regard either its historical 
information or its doctrinal statements. It seems to us, 
that no person who has trembled for the orthodoxy of 
that venerable institution, if any such there really are, 
can arise from its perusal without feeling all his fears 
allayed. There is no longer room to doubt but the the- 
ological views of the Professors have been, in many in- 
stances, seriously misrepresented ; nor can it be doubted 
but the effects of these misrepresentations will be dissi- 
pated by the truth, just as October frost is melted away 
by the beams of the rising sun. Certain we arc, that 
Christians in Western New York will be slow to write 
those men heresiarchs, whose capital offence is, that 
they deny the existence of any sin in man which is not 
solely his own act, and who cannot subscribe to the 
broad position, that God prefers sin to holiness, because 
the former is essential to the perfection of the moral 
universe. 














THE DELEGATES FROM ENGLAND. 
We should be glad to have our readers participate in 
the holy feelings occasioned by these visit of the messen- 
gers of the Congregational ehurches in England and 


Wales, to their sister churches in this country. The Rev. 
Messrs. Reed and Matheson addressed a meeting in 
thia city on Wednesday evening of last week. It wasa 
parting scene frem New: Englaud, and one of thrilling 
interest. 

They were disappointed in attending the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut in June last, on account of a 
pressing call to visit Canada. But they have siace had 
an opportunity to attend a Genera! Conveution of the 
churches in New Hampshire and Vermont; and of be- 
ing present at the annual Commencs:nent of several of 
the colleges in New Engiand, and of becoming ac- 
quainted with a great proportion of our clergy, and 
through them with the polity and condition of more 
than a thousand churches in New England of their own 
communion. 

The interest manifested in their own feelings while 
relating what they had seen in this country, and the ac- 
count they gave of the state of the 1690 churches they 
represented from a distant land seemed to bring togeth- 
er a holy convocation of thousands with whom we 
could hold sweet communion in spirit and in truth. 

These beloved men have done honor to the cause they 
represent, and they have left a savor of piety wherever 
they have been, ani their visit will long be remembered 
with pleasure and affection by all who have seen and 
heard them. At the close of the meeting, which we 
shall not undertake to describe, the whule congregation 
arose and united in the parting him, 

“* Blessed be the tie that binds, 
Our bearts in christian love, 

The fellowship of kindred minds, 
Is like to that above.” 

The Christian Mirror gives an accouut of a great 
Convention at Portland :— 

Dr. Matheson addressed the assembly, remarking that 
the way in which their names had been introduced, and 
the object which they had in view, would secure fur them 
a candid and Christian hearing. It gave them pleasure 
to meet their Christian brethren and friends—the com- 
mon relations of Fuglish and American Christians was a 
theme of grateful meditation to the’ former. It was 
pleasant to hear from each other on common subjects; 
but eminently so on those of our common faith and du- 
ty. The causes of variance which once divided us, 
have now gone by. It would be highly criminal now in 
the two nations to appear in hostility to each other. 

Mr. M. said he had been requested to give a brief ac- 
count of the object of their mission to this country, aud 
the design of the Union which they represented. In 
doing this he went back to the Puritans, the common 
fathers of English Congregational dissenters, and the 
churehes of New Fngland. He allutJed to the disabili- 
ties under which thos suffered, and the trials which they 
had to encounter. Those who tarried at home, not less 
than those who fled to this country, shared these trials. 
For the last 40 years, the Congregational dissenters had 
been much engaged in the work of spreading the gospel 
—they had operated by county associations, but it was 
found they could do more by a general union and co-op- 
eration. Of these churches, there are now about 1600 
—the most of them connected wii “he general Union, 
and most of them supplied with ministers—they are geu- 
erally in a healthy and flourishing state, and the’r min- 
isters have much of the missionary spirit. Their church- 
es were multiplying ; and though they were without any 
common test-creed, they were still remarkably harmout- 





ous in their religious belief. 
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Besides the extension of religion, another object of; vies to heaven, in unisou with the thanksgiviugs of the 


their Union is, to show their fraterual regard for all evan- 
gellical denominations of Christians in other countiies— 
With this view they had opened a correspondence with 
teligious bodies on the continent of Lurope, and in the 


United States, and had also begun to communicate by | 


living representatives. They wished for reciprocity of 
intercourse. Iu pursuance of this design he and his 
companion had visited America—had met with many 
hundreds of ministers, and many thousands of Chiris- 
tians—their object being to cement the bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship among different bodies of Christiaus—to 
show that there can be unanimity without uniformity. 
The attempts to produce the latter had always failed; 
and this great weight, which had pressed down all de- 
nominations in their own country, was about to be re- 
moved. 

Mr. M. observed, that other denominations in Eng- 
land were also prosperous. He did not profess to state 
their numbers with precision, but said there were at 
least 800 or 900 Baptist churches, and many Methodists, 
and in the established church, there were estimated to 
be at least 1500 evangelical ministers. Much remained 
to be doue by all these denominations. ‘There were 
still many waste places to be recovered.—Piaces of 
worship tor Roman Catholics were increasing; but the 
adhereuts to this faith were not multiplying, as the con- 
sequence of proselytism, but of immigration from [re- 
laund.—There were in England about 200 Unitarian 
Congregatious. Of their houses of worship, about 36 
were erected by themselves. ‘The remaining large ma- 
jority were procured by a perversion of Charities. Es- 
sential error of any kind, was not thought to be spread- 
ing through the laud. 

As to the condition of their charitable religious insti- 
tutions, accounts were favorable—missionary efforts 
were successful—a bright prospect was opeuing before 
England. There were evils yet to be removed; but 
the remedy must not be sought iv a rash, revolutionary 
spirit. Mr. M. adverted to what be had head and 
seen in the course of his visit to this country—they 
had not come as spies, but to rejoice in our prosper- 
ity. He spoke of the happiness they had enjoyed in 
their intercourse with Christians here, in the public 
assembly, in the select circle, at the domestic hearth, 
and when kneeling around the family altar. How 
would this happiness have been inarred by the thought 
we must part, to mect no more furever! Aud how can 
we sufficiently appreciate that religiou, which inspires 
us with the confident expectation, that when the wan- 
derings and changes of mortality are past, we shall 
meet in our Heaveuly Father’s house above, to part no 
more forever! 


THE NEGRO’S JUBILEE. 
From the Correspondent of the New York Observer. 


Lonpon, Avevsrt 1, 1834. 

This isa proud day for Great Britain—an humiliating 
one for my country. To-day 800,000 of British slaves 
—that were slaves—are slaves no more! To-day Bri- 
tain proclaims a universal Jubilee to all beneath her 
scepter. Ir used to be said: * ‘The man who steps his 
foot on these British Isles, is free. It may now be said : 
the man, who comes within British jurisdiction—be it 
on these Isles—be it in America, North or South—be it 
in Africa—be it in the Indies, East or West—be it any 
where, iv whatever lauitude, longitude, or clime—is free / 
In Britain, principle has triumphed over power—Chris- 
tianity,—so Mr. Stanley confessed when he brought in 
the Bill, and declared that it must be passed,—Chris- 
tianity has fought the battle and gained the victory. 
Christianity cannot endure slavery. Christianity has 
all the responsibility and all the glory of the achicve- 
ment. 

To-day Britons rejoice, aud send up their sympho- 


liberated—the emancipated negro. To-day, Britania 
extends her hand to this hitherto abject, aud says, ** My 
lehild!” ‘fo-day, Britania’s sons and daug!iters togeth- 
ier hold out their hands to the hitherto abject, aud say, 
* Our brother!—our sister!—our fellow subject!” 
| Yesierduy he was a slave—io-day he is a man! ‘To-day 
|he is uuder the prutection of laws, an? no longer tho 
victim of a masier’s caprice. ‘To-day he can stand up 
iu the diguity of swan, aud assert and claim the rights of 
man. 

Blush, my country! for thou art behind! I am asha- 
med for thee; 1 have been ashamed to-day; 1 could 
not appear in public, and hold up my head. In the 
nudst of the rejuicings of this day, | heard a—* But,” 
* But,"—"* But,"—" But!” What?”—thought IL— 
‘what is coming now!” “ But—fy"America!” 1 
dropped my head; | felt the deep blush of shame come 
over me; 1 imagined ail eyes upon me; I knew, that 
many were. An American ashamed ofhis country! In 
ibe preseuce of Liitons, ashamed! Au American com- 
pelied to fecl, that the Brixou's finger of rebuke—of 
reproach—puints him to the hour, aud the place, and 
the instrument, in which his fathers appealed from Bri- 
tish jurisdiction to heaven, and said: * We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that a/l men are created equal 

~that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 

inalienable vights—that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuil of happiness ;’—and while he points that 
way, aud to tuese words, he asks, in the triumphs of his 
rejuicings over the 8UU,0UU, who yesterday were slaves, 
but to day are freemen, under British law, and in the 
bitterness of his regrets for the 2,000,000 who are still 
slaves, and no one knows how long will be slaves, under 
American law !—He asks,—and who can answer him? 
—where is your consistency ! 

Sirs, our country wust now be warned. It is time. 
There is no putting off the question of American slave- 
ry. ‘The world has taken on itself to adjudicate the 
cause of the African iv bondage. ‘Tie spectacie has 
made au impressiou—and is constantly gaining a firmer 
hold on the sympathies of mankind. ‘The moral influ- 
ence of the step just taken by the British uation, will be 
universal and powerful ; it is impossible to resist it. It 
is the greatest achievement ever made in the cause of 
human liberty—at the same time, that it is the most no- 
table act of humanity—that the world has ever beheld. 
The purchase of our national independence bears no 
comparison with it. It is radical; it is a public aud so- 
lemu concession of right, where there was no power in 
the sufferer to gain it. It was the struggle—it is the tr- 
umph of principle. Every nation—all the world sees 
it, and will feelit. It is an expression and a demonstra- 
tion of “ the spirit of the age.” 

We ought not, it will not be prudent for us to overlook 
the fact—that we have made higher aud louder preten- 
sions of a regard to the social rights of mankind, than 
any other nation. We have made them publicly and 
solemly, and all the world have been witness: The 
time has now come, when it stands confessed before the 
world by one of the highest examples, that the African, 
wherever found and however degraded, whether in the 
barbarism of his own native regions, or wearing the 
chains of involuntary servitude among civilized nations, 
| is a man, and has a right to be free. It will be the glo- 
ry of the British nation, that by a single stride and by a 
single act, she has stamped this impression indellibly on 
the public mind of the world, and given au impulse to 
the cause of negro emancipation, which henceforth will 
be onward. 

The wold will now look to see what America will 
do. She might as well lay her hand upon the sun 
to arrest her course, as to say, she will do nothing. She 
has no choice. The ude has taken its direction, and is 
swelling high and strong. It behoves us as a vation to 
be up and doing. 
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Communicated ‘for the Religious Int: ligencer. - 
LETTERS FROM MR. STEVENS. 
No. Li. 
Canton, Cuina, Fre. 17, 1834. 
To the Sabbath Schvol in the United Society, New- 
Haven. 





My Dear Fricnls,—In my last letter I told you that, 
the wise men of old in Caina had written bouks of in- 
struction for the nation. These men, though they had 
arrived at the very top stone of the temple of knowledge 
had found absolute perfection ; and so no body since 
them has tried to go beyond them. 
a few things which every man from China must learn or 
experience, so that you may see how a Chiuese comes to 
be a Chinese, and different trom other wen. 

First, then, suppose a boy in China, just old enough 
to look around himself, and notice the world about him. 
In the family where he is born, he will see that every 
one is subject to his father, that his father is subject to 
his grandfather; and that he himself, his mother, 
brothers and sisters are all subject to the same. He will 
next see that his oldest brother is the most regarded of 
his family, and that his brothers are loved more than his 
sisters. His mother and his sisters, he learns, makes 
ove separate part of the family ; his father and his bro- 
thers, another part, and that they never mingle with 
each other after they are 7 or 8 yearsold. Ife perceives 
the same in other families, and is told it has always 
been so since ancicnt days. 

Another thing «hich strikes his attention is, that eve- 
ry morning andevening, his father or mother or brother, 
lights some sticks of incense before the dvor, and pla- 
ces them there; then burns some yellow or gilt paper, 
and folds his hands and bows bis head before it. And 
he soou learns to do the same. When storms of rain 
and thunder are sent, he sees more papers and offerings 
made, and is told it is for the God of thunder, and the 
spirit of the storm, in order that the storm may uot in- 
jure them. When a fire threatens to burn them down, 
he sees offerings made to the God of the fire. When 
the seed is sown, or the harvest gathered, he observes 
that offerings aud prayers are made to the gods of the 
hills, and fields, and the waters, &c. &e. And he is 
taught that every thing is thus directed by some good 
or bad spirit, whom he wust please. But some children 
are taught that all! this is nonsense, that there is no spi- 
rit separate from the body, that there is no god, who 
hears aud regards prayer, but that all things go on as 
they have ever done, and will ever do “ in cac cudless 
sound.” The Most High God, he is not taughi to wor- 
ship, or praise, or iove, or obey. His father never wor- 
ships him. His neighbors never worship him. No 
Chinese ever werships him, and doubtless many have 
utterly forgotten that thero is a God who reigneth 
on high. No man io China can worship him but the 
Emperor ; he worships heaven and earth on certain 
days of the year. Thus the child never hears of his 
Almighty Maker. But his mind is filled with other 
gods and spirits. 

Another change he now notices. At 7 or 8 years of 
age he sees his brothers and himself sent to school, 
while his sisters almost universally remaiuat home. At 


I wish now to show 
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j school itis, that one great cause is found of the same- 
| ness in Chinese characters and sentiments and thonghts. 
|For the little book in whieh they begin is the same for 
jall. Here he begins to learn the sounds and shape the 
words ; for, you know, the Chinese have no alphabet ; 
they do not spell words, but each word is a character 
by itself. So there are just as many different charac- 
ters, as there are diferent words. When he sees a word 
(or character) he cannot tell its sound by spelling ; but 
it must be told to him, or he can never find it out. So 
he goes on through the book, committing all words to 
memory. When this is finished, he goes to the four 
books, and commits them to memory in like manner, 
but happily or unhappily without being taught to under- 
stand them at all. ‘Then if he intends to be a scholar 
he commits to memory also the commentary ou the four 
books, and theu goes further to the five other sacred 
books. 

Do You ask what these “ four books” and these “five 
/ They ave old books of poetry, history, 
morals, government and fate. Confucius wrote and 
compiled the five sacred books about 2500 years ago. 
lle and his disciples also wrote the four books, which 
contain the sayiugs of Confucius, Meseius, and others 
respecting the duties of rulers and subjects, societies and 
families, brothers, friends, &e. The Chinese learned 
men have preserved these writings, or rather pretend 
|they have preserved them unchanged till this time. 
These are the books which are committed to memory 
by every Chinese boy who learns to read. 

Now consider how this one fact must effect the na- 
tion. Suppose in the United States, some old books 
had been handed down more thau 20U0 years ; every 
man who had been great and learned in past ages hav- 
ing learned these same books; every man who is now 
learned, studying the same; rulers and people, rich 
aud povr, young and old ; suppose they were the only 
books in every school, academy, college, university, or 
seminary, fiom Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Mississippi ; and it would not be wonderful 
that every man in sentiments and character was found 
to be furmed in the same mould. Aud they would also 
be found to be the same as they were 1000 yexurs ago, 
very much like this it is now in China: and the mau 
who learns these old customs by which to govern him- 
self or others, sees also all the crcumstances of his birth 
and education conspiring to perpetuate in him the an- 
cient model of minds. For is society around him ad- 
vancing ! Are improvments in knowledge and the 
arts going forward around him? Not atall. The lands 
are cultivated in the same way as they were thousands 
of years since. The houses are built in the same way. 
Books are printed in the same way. No new machiue- 
ry is introduced. No steam boats are known. No 
rail roads are seen or heard of. Their ships are the 
same now as hundreds of years ago; each one has its 
large eyes painted upon it, and shews its two teeth or 
tusks. Though many of their vessels are lost every 
year, and though they have long seen the superiority of 
our ships, yet they do not alter or improve. 

But though they are slow to impreve, they are not 
free from curiosity, nor destitute of sound sense. One 
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of their schuo! teachers a few days since, wished to ob- 
tain several copies of the * Scripture Lessons” for the 
use of his school, and his Christian countryman, Afat, | 
gave them to him. In alittle village near Canton, | 
yesterday, I gave to a poor man, our Lord’s sermon ou 
the mount. He received it thankfully, little knowing 
indeed the treasure he received ; but with joy I left him 
reading, * blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.” May the time soon come when 
the word of God will be in every schoo) in China and 
find a welcome in every heart ; and let net the heathen 
rise up in judgment and condem: us by having studied 
their sacred books which are the works of men, more 
carefully than we do the oracles of the living God. O! 
if America were brought up at the foot of the Saviour 
as China is at the foot of Confucius, long, long might 
it remain the happy land whose God is the Lord ; the 
abode of the blessed, of the Most High. 
Your affectionate friend, 
EDWIN STEVENS. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 
LANE SEMINARY. 


The coimittee appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ‘Trustees of the Lane Seminary, to 
consider the matter recently brought before them, 
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relative to the procecdings among the students on 
the subject of slavery, Report: That they have 
considered the subject referred to them, and collec- 
ted such information as theit opportunities have al- 
forded. 

The subject of slavery is one of the deepest inter- 
est to all good citizens of the United States: yet one | 
which must always be approached with diffidence and | 
discretion ; for it has in some measure thwarted the 
wisdom of the ablest and best men of the country. 
Yet the commitiee, however much, as individuals, 
they may disapprove the conduct of some indiscreet 
vealots of the day, or the sentiments sometimes | 
avowed, tending tvo plainly to civil commotion and | 
anarchy, do not regard it as their official duty to inter- | 
fere at all in the existing contreversies. Their con- | 
cern is with the government of the Institution, | 
and they would recommend no other measure than 
the interest and usefulness of the Institution require. 

No seminary of learning, especially no theological 
one, should stand before the public as a partizan, on 
any question, upon which able men and pious Christians 
differ. Such a course will not only lessen its influ- 
ence and bring discredit upon the cause of education 
and religion, but what is still worse, will tend to pre- 
occupy the minds of the young with bitter party 
prejudices ; to unsettle the judgment, and unfit the 
mind for genial and useful intercourse with mankind. 
Such an institution, instead of sending forth to the 
world men deeply imbued with a spirit of benevo- | 
lence, kindness and forbearance towards all men 
friends and foes, will generally pour into the contro- 
versies of community, a heated torrent of unextinguish- 
able rancour. Party spirit generated thus early in 
life, and thus intimately blended with the acquisition 
of knowledge becomes a constitutional disease of the 
mind, extremely difficult of cure and destructive to 
its future usefulness. This is the tendency of all 


and against the advice of the faculty. 








such discussions among the student, on the kind of 
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questions referred to, as array them into parties, or 
attach them to parties existing in the community. For 
these, as well as other reasons, which might be urged, 
the committee are of opinion, thet every thing tend- 





| ing to keep alive a spirit of controversy on the sub- 
ject in question ought to be excluded from the Sem- 


inary. 

The committee are further of opinion, that no as- 
sociations or societies among the students ought to be 
allowed in the seminary—except such as have for 
their immediate object, improvement in the prescrib- 
ed course of studies. The plan of instruction is in- 
tended to be so arranged, as to occupy as much of the 
time of the students as a due regard to their health and 
other proper considerations will admit. That plan has 
been adjusted according to the best judgment of those 
to whom the governmeni of the institution had been 
entrusted. It is therefore totally inadmissible, that 
other plans and other objects should be introduced 
without their approbation. Associations and discus- 
sions, foreign to the course of instruction, distract 
the attention, and retard improvement. If the topics 
are matter of public interest and popular excitement, 
the mischief is peculiarly aggravated. All men, and 
especially the young, partase of the enthusiasin of 
agitated minds around them, and those whose judg- 
ments are not well setiled, too often become intoxi- 
cated with the powerful stimulus. The mind so de- 
lights in this kind of excitement, that it can hardly 
forsake it, for the sober business of secluded study ; 
the relish for it becomes too much like thai for cold 
water compared with the burning cup of the drunk- 
ard. 

Hence it is, that the education must be completed, 
before the young are fitted to engage in the collisions 
of active life. ‘l'o pursue an education with success 
requires the whole undivided energy of the mind. If, 
in some instances, an individual may succeed, while 
other leading objects occupy bis attention, hundreds 
will be ruined in attempting to follow such an ex- 
ample. 

The committee further report, that the anti-slavery 
society ol the seminary was organized without the 
consent of the trustees or the faculty ; and the dis- 
cussions connected with it, were without the assent, 
i ' It appears 
that their proceedings, as published and reported 
were occasionally spoken of among the trustees with 
disapprobation ; but, at the same time, it was believ- 
ed, that the advice and pursuasions of the faculty 
would have such influence with the students, as finally 


to lead to an abandonment of the project, or at least, 


to prevent any material injurious results, 

In this way the subject has been suffered to rest, 
without animadversion, but also, without any sanction 
of the course pursued. From facts laid before the 
committee, which it is deemed unnecessary to state, 
they are of opinion, that this project will not be vol- 


juntarily abandoned ; and that that the government of 


the Institution cannot, with due regard to its inter- 
ests and usefulness, longer delay to adopt decisive 
measures on the subject. They are of the opinion, that 
this society is peculiarly liable to some of the objec- 
tioas stated above, and ought to be abolished; They 
are also of the opinion, that the colonization society 
inthe Lane Seminary, although organized, as they 
understand, merely with a view to counteract the pe- 
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As an outline of the regulations requsite to remedy 
the existing evils, and prevent the recurrence of sim-. 
ilar ones in future, the committee recommend the 
adoptiun of the toiiowing resolutions : 

Resolved, Tirat rules should be adopted, prohibit- 
ing the organization ia the Seminary, of any associ- 
ation or society oi the students, without the approba- 
tion of the faculty ;—prohibiting the calling or hold- | 
ing of meetings, among the students, without the ap- 
probation of the faculty—prohibiting students from | 
delivering public addresses or lectures, at the Semin- 
ary or elsewhere, without the leave of the faculty—| 
prohibiting public statements or communications to 
the students, when assembled at their meals, or on 
ordinary occasions, without the approbation of the 
faculty—reguiring the anti-slavery society, and the 
colonization society of the Seminary to be abolished, | 
and prohibiting any student from acting as members 
thereof—and prohibiting any student from being absent 
from the Seminary, at any time, in term time, with- 
out the leave of the faculty, or of such persons as 
they shall designate for that purpose—and providing 
for discouraging and discountenaacing, by all suitable 
means, such discussions and conduct among the stu- 
dents, as are calculated to divert their attention from 
their studies, excite party animosities, stir up evil | 
passions among themselves or in community or in- 
volve themselves with the political concerns of the 
country—also, providing, as in other cases, for the 
dismissal of any student neglecting to comply with 
these regulations. 

As a majority of the faculty are now absent, and 
itis extremely desirable to have their counsel and 
cvncurrence in forming any permanent rules for the 
government of the institution, and as the adoption of 
the foregoing resolution will sufficiently indicate to 
the students, the course which the trustees are deter- 
mined to pursue, the committee recommend,—that 
the formal enactment of those rules be postponed 
until the faculty shall be re-assembled, unless’ the 
board at large shall previously act on the subject,— 
and, in the mean time, in order that the students may 
not rewrn at the next session in ignorance of the 
contemplated regulations, and that the public impres- 
sions on the subject may be rectified, they recom- 
mend that the proceedings be published. 

N. Went, ) 
Danieit Corwin, Committee. 
J. C. Tunis, j 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Lane Seminary, held on the 20th of August, 1834, 
the foregoing report was presented, and after discus- 
sion, the same, with the resolution therein stated, was 
adopted, and it was ordered that the proceedings be 
published in the newspapers of this city. 

Rosert Boar, Rec. Sec’y. 








ON THE MORAL CORRUPTION OF THE POPISH HIERAR- 
CUY, MORKS, NUNS, AND PEOPLE. 


Continued from the Downfall of Babylon. 
ON NUNNERIES. 
(Continued from page 237.) 
I shall now proceed in my statements of facts relative 
to Nunneries, as they have come under my own notice ; 
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‘age, had here sought an asylum from the storms and 
eares of life. Deiuded, as many are, she fancied that 
the solitude of a Conventual life would be congenial to 
her feelings, that the seciety of the Sisters would so- 
lace every anguish of her heart, and that the piety 
which she there expected to find, would buoy her up in 
her pass. ge to the grave, which now, by the ordinary 
course of nature, she knew, must be near at band. 

This afflicted woman, instead of consolatiou aud sup- 
port, found, to her uautterable anguish, that the Con- 
vent was a bell upon eaith, (for this was the title she 
gave it) and that the Sisters, aud especially the Mother, 
that is, the Abbess of the House, were_her most impla- 
cable tormentors. Often did this feeble and emaciated 
victim of devotion, pour fori, at my knees, a turrent of 
tears, and overwhelmed iu despair, tell me that life was 
a burden that she could hardly support. “I know, said 
she, that we are commanded to love our enemies, but 
this Mother I hate; and many of the Sisters under her 
influence, weat me with sovereign disdain; and when 
sickness throws me on their bounty, bemg deprived of 
the means of helping myself, I suffer fur the common 
necessaries of life. ‘They pass me by without mani- 
festing the least concern at my sufferinz, telling me, by 
way of consolation, that it is good to suffer, and that it 
is shameful that one of my age had not yet learned to 
suffer without repining. My tears and groans instead 
of melting the obduracy of their hearts, seemed to in- 
crease it.” 

In regard to this said Abbess, the tormentor of this 
old lady, I have to say, that of all human beings, I look- 
ed upon her as the most inhuman. She was certainly 
a masterpiece of consummate hypocrisy. A woman 
she was, (if by that soft name she could be called) in 
whom ail the diabolical passions seemed to have taken 
their abode. Her head was grey with age, and a habit- 
ual infirmity of body with which she was afflicted, one 
would think would have reminded her of preparing fur 
another world; but her thoughts were far from heaven, 
although her body was tottering on the grave. 

This termentor had a favorite, and ouly one. She 
was a sub tormentor: the lady, this, who stabbed the 
Priest. Atmong the subjects of their persecution was a 
poor, inoffensive, broken-hearted sister, against whom 
they exercised a spirit of uurelenting persecution. Why 
their malice should bear so heavy on this devoted object 
was what [ vever could devise. She was, it is true, 
awkward aad auprepossessing in her manners; bat at 
the same time, slie was the most obedient and servile 
drudge iu the House. Being always under the frown 
of the Superieor’s or Mother's disapprobation ; always 
suffering under the lash of oppression, her spirit was 
broke down; her mental energies destroyed ; and fear 
had rendered her a mere machine of passive, tame obe- 
dience. While the other Sisters were slumbering on 
their beds, this one was often compelled to sit up til 
near midnight, to finish some task that had been assign- 
ed her; and which for want of time, she was unable to 
accomplish at the proper time. ‘Then the Mother, af- 
ter overloading ber with work, which she knew could 
not be done in the regular time, would reproach her 
for violating the Rule which required them to retire to 
rest at 9 o'clock. ‘The unfortunate Sister was reproach 
ed for almost every thing she did. Even the very Con- 
fexsion of her sins in the tribunal of Penance, was 4 
subject of persecution to her. The Mother was per- 
petually sneering at ber for being so long at her Confes- 
sion, (although she remained no longer than some of 
the rest, nor as long as the Mother berself.) She 
would tauntingly observe to her, * You have been con- 
fessing for some of the rest of us, I suppose; you have 
been letting out some secrets of the House, or inventing 





let the public judge for themselves. 


some lies to cloak your own sins in, or to expose some 
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imaginary ones in us.”” With these, and a thousand | 
other such inhuman reproaches, was this persecuted 
woman continually barassed. 

God only knows what were my feelings at witnessing 
such scenes as these. What heart of flint would not 
melt at the Confession of the afflicted, persecuted, de- 
graded broken-hearted wouwan ? * Father! (would she 
exclaim, with the tears roiling down her eyes.) can you 
not relieve me? QO! my Father, I am weary of my 
life. I know not why the Mother delights to aftlict me; 
J tremble at her word ; I obey her in all things ; and I 
never can please her; such and such a sister (mention- 
ing their names) she has so prejudiced against me that 
they seldom speak to me; aod when they do it, itis | 
only to aggravate my wounds.” ‘To such a phrenzy | 
of miud was this poor victim reduced, that she came to |! 
the resolution of terminating ber woes by suicide; and 
it was with diflicalty she was restrained from the act. 

Of the few inmates vf this Convent, | have exhibited 
some ofthe sufferings but of two ; were I to enter in a | 
minute detai! of all their jealonsies, suspicious, mutual 
recriminaiions, acts of vindictiveness, and rash judg- | 
ments, it would fill a volume. 

“A deathbed (says Younz) is a detecter of the heart, 
There, tired dissimulation drops her uiask.” 


We come now to the bed of sickness of one of those 
uuhappy Nuns, and which at the tume, was expected to | 
be the bed of death. * Whatever fare> tie’s boastful | 
hero plays, Virtue alone hath inajesty ia death.” 

Here L have to present a scence at the bare recollee- | 
tion of which my heart siuks within me ; and were it | 
not for the love of truth, I would let the veil still sercen | 
it from the public view. But ean L listen to the eucemi- 
ums that are lavished ou these wretched asylums by in- | 
terested aud intriguing men, aud trumpeted tireagh the 
Jaud bs edulity or ignorance, aud remain iu silence ? 
Here then we have one of them suddenly prostrated 
our dess, but aceurding to our works. 
the (eds of darkness, and judge us not according ot 
guilty before that God who will one day bring to light 
ht wouid be treason before heaven; and | would be 
before us on the bed of sickness. ‘The sun had just 
declined; and this blooming Sister, in the vigor of 
youth, seemed as if she was about to sink behind the 
horizon of life, never to rise again. In her agony L was 
sent for ; not by the Sister herself, but at the request 
of the Mother. 

On entering the room I was shocked to see the per- 
turbation of her mind. Instead of being prepared to 
make her confession, she seemed to be frantic with 
despair. Rolling her eyes argund the room, as if in 
quest of something to relieve her, she exclaimed, “U! 
I cannot die, | must not die, till l have seen Father,” 
mentioning his name. “What, my poor child, | 
do you mean ? said 1; why do you desire to see that 
Father? You know that he is at a distance of more 
than thirty miles; and you know what mountains in- 
tervene between you. It is a desire impracticable 
to be granted ; and the more so at this dark hour of 
the nighi.”” She still continued her vociferations for 
the Father; and all my exireaties could not prevail 
on her to be quiet. “Retire, said 1,to the Mother, 
and leave me, fur a moment, with her alone. Per-| 
haps | can prevail on her when alone, to make her | 
Confession ; for Licur she has a heavy one to make.” | 
Being alone at her bed side, 1 accosted her with pa- 
rental tenderness ; represented to her the danger she 
was in, and the doom that awaited her, if death should 
cut her off without a full disclosure of her sins. 1 
plead and wept, but all in vain. Her only ery was, 
“E must see that Father! Iwill see that Father !” 





| 








“That Father, said I, 1 fear you will never see. 
Why do you wish to see him? and why, particularly 
so now, atthe hour of your death? lis to me that 
you have heretofere been making your Contessions 7 
I am ready now to hear you; and am willing to ab- 
solve you from your sins, if you confess tuem—Ah ! 
my poor child, let me tell you, by the Spirit of God 
wiio moves me to address you, that you have been 
guilty of some grievous crime. You are now, appa- 
rently, on the brink of an awful eternity, and will 
soon be summoned before a Judge whom you cannot 
deccive, and fiom whom you can expect nothing but 
the sentence of condemuation, unless you submit 
your conscience to the minister whom he has appoint- 
ed to absolve you. You know that unless you confess 
to your Priest, God will never pardon you”—All was 
still in vain—and, as if the spirit of dumbness had 
taken possession afher soul, se reiused to speak. Al} 
that 1 now said was like speaking to a statue. Her 
lips were sealed in stubborn silence; and a look of 
wilduess darted from her eyes, calculated to petrify 
the heart. At this crisis, and while pondering on the 
mystery before me, she turned in the bed, and pre- 
sented to me the appearance ofa woman in the last 
stage of pregnancy. I said no more, but retired to 
my lodging. 

Next morning, ny first solicitale was to step over 
to see the Sister, expecting of course, to find her a 


corpse. I found her, however, much to my surprise 


|quite relieved of all her pains: and ina few days 


she was up, and apparently as well as ever. 
To be continued.] 





Revivals. 


oS _ 


GRANVILLE, N. C, 

The revival commenced at Grass Creck, a Bap- 
tist church in the county of Granville, about the 25th 
of July. At this time a protracted meeting was held 
at that church conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. King 
and his son. Christians were exhorted at the come 
mencement of the meeting to try the eflicacy of pray- 
er—Christ and him crucified was faithfuily preache@, 
and sinners were awakened .nd began to cry for mer- 
cy. Our correspondent says, “The cry was heard 
from all parts of the honse—what shall | do to be sa- 
ved,” and the distressed were exhorted to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The meeting continued five 
days, and the number of inquirers, at first but 15 or 
20, increased from day to day until they amounted to 
60. At the expiration of five days the ministers were 
exhausted—but the congregation was not willing that 
the meeting should close. But what could they do 
for a preacher? They sent to Rev. Dr. Graham, 
the pastor of a Presbyterian church in that county, 
and he preached to them on the sixth day. [is dis- 
course was peculiaily acceptable; “Many,” says 
our correspondent who is a member of the Baptist 
church, “will rejoice in leaven that they heard 
that sermon. 9 ‘Fisisteen professed to fiud Christ pre- 
cious to their souls ; several others made a like pro- 
fessiun after the close of the meeting. 

On the week ensuing, in August, these services 
were resumed. Our brother of the Baptist church 
says, ‘We had a precious season indeed. A mote 
solemn congregation | never saw. It appeared as 
the house of God and the very gate of heaven; 
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Christians were all united. Our Presbyterian breth-| Presbyterian church. also preached ounce. 





It was evi- 


ren took au active part in tle exercises of the meet-|dent from the first, that the church were expecting a 


ing ; they all seemed to say, ‘It is the Lord: bless- 
ed be his holy name.” i never saw more harmony 
among any Christians, ‘They all seemed as one peo- 


ple. Pariy names and party spirit had taken thei 
fight. ‘There was ivo much of the Spirit of Christ 


in Christian bosoms for tiem to find any place, ‘The 
Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the Baptists were 
as one people.” But few Methodists were present. 
Baptists and Presbyterians could embrace each other 
and rejoice together. My brother, was not this like 
the religion of Jesus Christ! An elder of the Pres- 
byterian church is named by the writer, whose “ex- 
hortations were pointed and powerlul, and his pray- 
ers humble. Ll never heard more appropriate re- 
marks to the anxious; he insisted on their immediate 
submission to Christ, &c. Eternity can tell the re- 
sult of his labors. During his exhortations, the gray 
headed sinner as well as the young, would weep and 
cry for mercy. —Converts would rejoice in Christ, and 
Cluistian countenances beamed with joy. He has 
done much good in removing prejudice against the 
Presbyterian church. If all Christians would go aud 
do likewise, the world would be constrained to say, 
“Behold how these Christians love one another!” 
My soul feels animated when I reflect on that meet- 
ing—Christians were united. May the time soon 
come when we shal) surround the same table of the 
Lord. 

To this prayer we respond our hearty amen. May 
that day speedily come. The Lord hasten it for the 
honor of his owa name, and for the salvation of the 
world. In his wisdom he has so directed that his 
charch on earth exists in several different families, un- 
der different names, and much good as_ well as evil 
has resulted from this arrangement. We have no 
faith in the efficacy of a prayer for the whole world to 
become baptists, or Presbyterians—for he las not 
promised that the peculiar views of cither shall pre- 
vail universally. But there is good reason to believe 
in the efficacy of prayer, for the world to become 
Christian—and for the church to imbibe so much of 
iit. spirit of Christianity, that its different branches 
will together commemorate at the same table, the suf- 
ferings of their common Lord and Redeemer. 

Our correspondent adds that the labor of Rev. Mr. 
King, his pastor, are greatly blessed. He has four 
churches, anda revival in all of them. He is a friead 
and brother among all evangelical churches and a 
friend of benevolent institutions. “1 know of other 
Baptist ministers,” he remarks, “who take an eppe- 
site stand. ‘heir churches are declining, Christians 
are backsliding and sinners perishing.” 

Are not these the legitimate fruits of bigotry—and 
ofthe union of a heterodox unchristian spirit with an 
orthodox form of words? May they not be seen in 
the Presbyterian churches—and others ¢ 


South. Rel. Telegraph. 


From the St. Louis Observer. 
Palmyra, September 3, 1834. 
Biother Lovesoy, 

The camp meeting near Hannibal commenced last 
Thursday, at4 P.M. Sermons were preached dycing 
meeting, by Brs. Cocunan, Gattanen, Brown, New 
son, and myself. Brother Puarr, of the Cumberland 


j 
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rich blessing, and had accordingly made ample prepar- 
avious for it. Since the spring meeting, an excellent 
shed, GO by 30, had been completed at an expense of 
825, besides several very comfortable wea‘ her-boarded 
tenis. They bad been praying, for some time, that 
God would manifest bis power at this meeting, aud had 
not neglected io invite and peisuade their unconverted 
iviends to attend. Some of those who were converted 
at the spring meeting, were particularly active in per- 
suading their old associates, many of whom were cou- 
sidered as almost hopeless characters, to be present on 
this occasion. 

_ ‘Phe meeting for prayer and conference on Thursday 
night, was much more interesting than usual at the 
commencement. Nothing of peculiar interest occurred 
ov I'riday until night, whew there seemed to be much 
humbling of heart among Christians, and a strong dis- 
position to continue in prayer for the out pourings of 
God's Spirit. After the sermon on Saturday eveuing, 
the anxivus were called, when 15 persons came forward 
deeply coucerued for the salvation of their souls. Some 
of these were the children of parents who had been 
peculiar selicitous for their conversion at this time. 
‘These fathers were so much overcome by the goodness 
of God, as to be unable to keep their seats, or refrain 
from weepiug tears of joy, aud soon the whole church 
was melted. lu that hour, heaven seemed near, and 
the salvation of the soul an object of the greatest im- 
portance. It was au hour when there was “ joy in the 
presence of the angels of God.” At night, about 
twelve complied with the invitation. On the Sabbath, 
the concourse was large, respectful, aud very solemn. 
After preaching, the Lord’s Supper was administered to 
200 disciples, in a neighborhood where two years ago 
there could be found not more than nine Presbyterians. 
‘These are the fruits of camp meetings, and I scarcely 
need add, that they are, with very few exceptions, guod 
soldiers of the cross. I have seldom seen, in any 
chureb, more decision of Christian character, more fear- 
lessness in defending the doctrines of the cross and in 
urging upon sinners the duty of repentance, and more 
brotherly love, than among these converts. May they 
increase yet more aud more in every Christian grace. 

After the administration of the Lord’s Supper, (at 
which it was very pleasing to see ministering brethren 
of three denominations officiating,) about twenty-five 
persons took the anxious seat, in compliance with the 
invitation and exhortations of the brethren. Some 
overflowings of a grateful pareut’s heart were manifest- 
ed on this occasion, also to see a prodigal son return. 
When those of the anxjous, who were fully determined 
henceforth to be the humble followers of Christ, were 
requested to kneel down before prayer, they all bowed 
themselves before God. ‘This request was twice re- 
peated afterwards, with the same result. ‘The exer- 
cises occupied 6 hours, and yet uo restlessness was man- 
ifested, nor did the time seem long. Twenty came to 
the anxious seat at night, thirty after preaching Monday 
evening, aud fifteen on Monday night. Very few came 
the second time, as in most cases, the prayers of Chris- 
tians availed in their behalf at once. It was thought 
that nearly 100 in all, came forward at different times to 
reap the fruits of prayer. It was remarkable that of 
this number, scarcely 25 were females. The remainder 
were, for the most part, men of mature age, and many 
of them quite advanced in life. The number of heads 
of families, and of grey-headed, hardened, out-breaking 
sinners, who were willing to be prayed for, and were 
converted on the ground, was wonderful. It was fre- 
quently remarked, that at no meeting previously held in 
this region, had there been manifested so much of the 
power of God in the conversion or awakening of infi- 
dels, and men of dissolute habits. 





Of twenty-six whe 
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joined the church, ouly seven were females. Jt was St. Paul, conce: ning the church at Rome. if 
thought that at least 50 expressed a hope of their con- | when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by 
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version and acceptance with God through Jesus Christ, 
while many more were so fully convinced of their guilt 
and duty, as to make the determination henceforth to 
serve the Lord. Indeed, there could hardiy be found 
av adult on the ground, who was not, in some degree, 
anxious. ‘The utmost good order and solemnity pre- 
vailed throughout the meeting, which continued uutil 
‘Tuesday noon, and was then dissolved with much weep- 
ing. : 

A Temperance Society was formed on Saturday 


morning, which before the meeting closed, had enrolled | 
120 members. It was without doubt, a great means of have within a fe 


helping ou the work of God. ‘The excitement through- 
out this region, at the preseut, is so great, and the pros- 
pect{of doing good so certain, that | have delayed my 
return another week, in order to attend the meeting 6 
or 7 miles above this place, which will commence to- 
morrow. ‘ 
Yours in the Lord, 
E. F. Harrievp. 





Pavervitte, Tenn.—The Millenium Trumpeter 
coutains a letter from Rev. John W. Beecher, concern- 
ing a revival at Paperville, E. ‘Ten., a village situated 
about ten miles from the ‘Tennessee and Virginia line. 

Rev. James King is the pastor of the church. A hap- 
py state of feeling pervaded the church for some time 
previous to the mecting. 
lar interest occurred during the two first days of the 
meeting, excepting close attention to the means of 
grace. Buton the third, as the children of God came 
around the sacred boaid, and whilst their awful respou- 
sibility was laid before them, they seemed to feel that 
work was to be done foreteruity. Aud from that time it 
seemed that the Spirit of God was presevt to convict 
and convert. On Monday, the usual time of closing 
such meetings, as the exercises were apparently and ex- 
pectedly drawing to a close, there was such evident 
manifestations of the power aud presence of the Holy 
{pirit in the assembly as to leave but little doubt that 
the exercises should be longer protracted. Aud when 
again at night the people assembled, it remained certain 
that they were noi deceived by appeaavces. That 
night was a night of ‘thrilling interest. Every thing was 
sblemn as the house,of death. Stilluess prevaded the 
assembly. Yetit was nota stillness of indifference or 
uncoucern. Almost évery countenance iudicated a re- 
alizing view of God's presence. On Tuesday morning 
several, who ou the evening previous were trembling be- 
fore the throne, were rejoicing in hope. 





Nothing however of particu- | 


‘the death of his Son,’ &c. Mr. T. gave a practical 
demonstration of man’s natmal enmity to God. And 
in his pungent appeal to the impeniteut to be recon- 
ciled to God, he did not forget to express the finite 
power of man, and the Almighty power of the Holy 
Ghost, to make man, although by nature perverse, 
‘subservient to his will. ‘The meeting was solemn, in- 
‘teresting and well attended, and we understand there 
have been quite a number of hopeful conversions. 

The towns of Wendell and Salem, we understand, 
w months enjoyed revivals of religion. 
At the former place there are about thirty expec- 
ting soon to unite withthe church—F'ellenberg Mis- 
sellany. 





| a 

| A MOTHER’S INSTRUCTION. 

| The following quotation from an address of the Prin- 
cipal of the Flushing Tustitute, Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg, 
‘should be laid to the heart of every mother : 

* We are often asked, ** What kind of boys do you 
‘want? ‘To this question too, the theory of our insti- 
tution furnishes an answer. Give us such boys as have 
been blessed with the instructions of a pious mother. 
| This is a qualification for which no substitute can be 
found on earth. Never would we despair of the child 
who has been used in infaucy to hear the precepts of 
heavenly truth inculeated in the accents of mateinal 
love. ‘Truths thus instilled live forever in the memory. 
| They are interwoven with all the seusibilities of the 
soul. ‘They are the fortress of couscience ; not impreg- 
nable, itis true, but indestructable. ‘They furnish the 
mind with chords which in later life seldom fail to vi- 
brate to the touch of faithful expostulation. They ara 
au inextinguishable spark, which, after being seeming- 
ily smotkered under a heap of corruption, may be fan- 
ned by the breath of friendly and spiritual counsel into 
the pure and genial flame of piety. The child of a mo~ 
ther’s prayers, said St. Augustine, (and may we not be~ 
|lieve it?) is never lost. It is those children who have 
been dedicated to their Maker under the auspices ef « 
pious and vigilant mother, whose education we should 
esteem it a happy and useful vocation to continue.— 
While on the other hand we should deem it au act of 


| temerity equally hopeless and presumptuous, to become 


respousible for the youth in whose mind a mother’s voice 
was connected with no other asso ciations than those of 
apathy to religion and devotedness to the character and 
frivolities of the world.”—F'lushing Journal. 





The congregation at Paperville is small. Not more | 
than 150 persons was the average number at the meet- | 
ing, if we except the Sabbath. ‘Twenty individuals | 
during the meeting made a public profession of their at- | 
tachment to Christ, and others were trembling in view 
of their present condition and future doom. ‘I'he meet- 
ing closed on the 12th. And when the congregation 
was dismissed, there were but three persons besides 
children that were neither members of the church nor 
on the auxious seat. There was but one instance of 
outward or loud expression of grief or joy during the 
Meeting, and that was at the communion table. 





REVIVAL IN WHATELY. 


An interesting revival is now in progress at Whate- 
ly in this county. A protracted meeting commenced 
a week ago last Friday, and has continued the prin- 
cipal part of this week. We were present last Mon- 
day and listened to a discourse from the Rev. John 
Todd, pastor of the Edward’s Church, Northampton. 
The subject of his discourse was an expression of 








Obituary. 
**Man giveth up the ghest, and where is he?’ 
DIED, 

In Hartford, on the 13th inst., John Henry, infant 
son of Mr. Ilenry L. Miller, aged three months. 

At Francestown, (N. H.) on Friday last, Hon. 
Peter Woodbury, father of Hon. Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

In Hartford on the 14th inst. Mr. James N, Starr, 
aged 30 years. formerly of New London. , 

In West Hartford, George Henry, aged 2. years, 
son of Mr. Samuel Whiting. 

In Farmington, Mrs. Lois Wilcax, wife of Mr. Asa 
Wilcox, rged 64. 

In Berlin, on the 10th inst. Mr. Walter Sage, aged 
21. 

In Bolton, Mrs Sophia Hubbard, wife of Mr. Ed. 
win H., aged 39. 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 


ETD 


See 


Away scampered the youngsters to hopping aud leaping. 
It was ‘a ball!” Here sat the stranger looking silent- 
ily on. At length a partner was wanted. and one ven- 

tured up and asked Mr. Hall if he would take the floor. 
| ** Certainly, madam !” said he, rising and walking into 





The following poetic description of this sublime seene | the floor as he spoke; “ but I have long made it a rule 


is copied trom an Album kept atthe Falls by Mr. Hook- 
er—the first by Mrs. Sigouruey, and tho second by an 
English lady. 
* Flow on forever, in thy glovious robe 

Of terror aud of beanty. God hath set 

His ram-bow on thy forchead, and ibe cload 

Mautles aroma thy feet. And he doth cive 

‘iby voice of thunder, power to speak of Him 

Eternally; bidding the lip of man 


lucense of awv-strack praise. “L. H. 8.” 


* © how I love thee, peerless Niagara! 
Vearlof our earth; the loveliest, truest type 
ts) Lio who made thee, aud who gave thee power 
To reach the iwmost soul, and kindle there 
Emotions, such as no thought can fathom, 
And for which language can find no utterance. 
Thy majesty and power, stretching beyoud 
"The grasp of puny reason, raise the soul 
Toward the Fount of glory and of might. 
And that mellow beauty with which thou dost 
Attire thyself, to meet the wondering gaze 
Of sorrow-stricken man: O, with what power 
It whispers to thé heart that “* God is love.” 
Ah, that this heart were as true as thou art, 
T’o the law of Him who made it; that so 
He might look on it, a3 on thee, and see 
That it is very goo@, and bless it! But ah, 
Spotless and perfeet as thou art, no voice 
Of comfort dost thou pour into the ear 
Of sinning man. Yet, o’er thy thundering wave, 
‘Thy foaming, ever struggling mists, there hangs 
The bow of promise, emblem of Him 
Who came to save a ruined world, and still 
Proclaims to all who know their urgent need, 
The everlasting tidings of great joy. 

* A Wanperer.” 


a 





From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
THE DEVIL CHEATED. 


“Father Hull,” now in glory, was a preacher of the 
éld school, 8. C. Conference. He traveled along the 
foot, and sometimes among those tall and lonesome 
mountains south of the Blue Ridge, beside which none 
can afiord more picturesque aud romantic scenery 
to the delighted eye of uature’s admirer. Jogging aloug 
the highway one evening, in a strange, wicked country, 
he called at a good looking house for lodgings, Wea- 
ry and faint he sat him down by the fireside. After a 
while, as night began to draw her sable mantle over a 
buzy world, companies of well dressed gentlemen and 
ladies flocked into his room. Ned drew out his viblin 
and screwed it up. His thumb passed lightly over the 
strings—bis head began to nod—his elbow to shake— 
and the bow passed quickly over the trembling cords. 


| never to commence any business till 1 have asked the 
| direction of the Lord, and his blessing upon it. Will 
} you all join in prayer with me?” As he spoke these 
words, he fell on his knees and began to pray. Some 
| Kneeled, others stood, all petrified with astonishment. 
fu the mean time. being a holy, faithful man, and pe- 
culiarly powerful in prayer, he seemed to draw thie very 
jieavens and earii together. Some groaried, some 
| shrieked aluad, and many fell prostrate, like dead men, 
{ou the floor. ‘Lruly the place was sweet and awful on 
| account of the divine presence. In short, the dance 
| Was turned into a religious meeting, from which many 
dated their conviction and conversion, and the com- 
meneement of a powerful revival. ‘ Behold what a 
great matter a little fre kindleth !" O, had we more 
| faith aud intrepidity what good we mightdo! How 
| glotious to attack and drive the devil from his owu 
‘ strong holds. 
| “Rebuke each fragrant sin, reprove the datl delay, 
Allure the world to heaven, and lead the way.” 


| Pickens District, S. C. June, 19, 1331. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER. 


The following Vote was passed at the late Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees of Philips Acade- 
my, held in Andover, on the 9th and 10th inst. in 
relation to the concerns of the Theological institu- 
tion. 

Voted,—That the existing requisition of a partial 
attention to Hebrew, as a qualification for admission 
to the Seminary, be and the same is hereby repealed. 


Mission To Tae Fiar Heap Inprans.—The 
Pittsburgh Conference Journal contains a letter from 
Mr. Cyrus Shepard, attached to the Methodist mis- 
sion, dated, ** On Hain’s Fork, a branch of the Col- 
orado of the West, 23d June, 1834,” annowueing 
their arrival among the Flat Hea:'s, and that several 
Indians had met them and manifested much satisfac- 
tion at their arrival. He says, ** The mountains now 
near us are covered with snow, from their summits 
almost to their bases, as have also been those which. 
we have been passing for more than a week past.” 
They bad been about 30 days traveling from the 
Kanzas.—. Y. Evang. 


NOTICE. 
The ceremony of laying the Corner Stone of the 
Congregation Church in North Haven, will be per 
formed on Thursday, October 9, at 3 o’clock P. M. 


Av Address may be expected from Rev. Leonarp 
Bacon. 
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